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Edgar Snow’s contrived introduction

Traveling by train to ‘Red China’ Edgar Snow ‘unexpectedly’ finds a friendly young Chinese traveling companion riding in a seat beside him. Amazingly, there seems to be no language barrier - which is striking considering Snow normally requires the aid of translators when conducting interviews with ordinary Chinese people; after living in China for over seven years, Edgar had acquired a very limited "knowledge of the language.”

Alongside Snow's ‘gentle probing,’ his young traveling companion’s expository debriefing creates the foundational premise of Red Star Over China; Bolshevik purity and virtue.

Imagine the luck of such a meeting! Fortuitous happy event!

Snow introduces this obviously fictitious character - presenting what fiction writers refer to as an ‘orgy of evidence’ in support of major and minor plot lines - for his book Red Star Over China; Edgar’s supposedly non-fiction history book.

HOW EDGAR SNOW FOUND HIS MUSE ON A TRAIN TO "RED" CHINA.

Excerpt from Red Star Over China:

Introduction

"In the morning I inspected my traveling companions and found a youth and a handsome old man with a wisp of gray beard sitting opposite me, sipping bitter tea. Presently the youth spoke to me, in formalities at first, and then inevitably of politics. I discovered that his wife’s uncle was a railway official and that he was traveling with a pass. He was on his way back to Szechuan, his native province, which he had left seven years before. But he was not sure that he would be able to visit his home town after all. Bandits were reported to be operating near there."

    “You mean Reds?”

    “Oh, no, not Reds, although there are Reds in Szechuan, too. No, I mean bandits.”

    “But aren’t the Reds also bandits?” I asked out of curiosity. “The newspapers always call them Red bandits or Communist bandits.”

    “Ah, but you must know that the editors must call them bandits because they are ordered to do so by Nanking,” he explained. “If they called them Communists or revolutionaries that would prove they were Communists themselves.”

    “But in Szechuan don’t people fear the Reds as much as the bandits?”

    “Well, that depends. The rich men fear them, and the landlords, and the officials and tax collectors, yes. But the peasants do not fear them. Sometimes they welcome them.”

    Then he glanced apprehensively at the old man, who sat listening intently, and yet seeming not to listen.

    “You see,” he continued, “the peasants are too ignorant to understand that the Reds only want to use them. They think the Reds really mean what they say.”

    “But they don’t mean it?”

    “My father wrote to me that they did abolish usury and opium in the Sungpan [Szechuan], and that they redistributed the land there. So you see they are not exactly bandits. They have principles, all right. But they are wicked men. They kill too many people.”


"Then surprisingly the graybeard lifted his gentle face and with perfect composure made an astonishing remark:"

    “Sha pu kou!” he said. “They don’t kill enough!”


"We both looked at him flabbergasted."

"Unfortunately the train was nearing Chengchow, where I had to transfer to the Lunghai line, and I was obliged to break off the discussion."
